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sentatives went to the Peace Conference loaded with pledges which
it was impossible to fulfil, but which would prevent them from
playing the part most congenial to the British temperament and most
in line with British traditions of moderation in the hour of victory.
The British election of 1918 has in the after years become one of
the stock instances of the perils of democracy in international affairs,
but it may fairly be said that no political system would have stood the
strain of a heated appeal to sentiment and passion at the end of a long
and ruthless war. The necessity of holding an election at that moment
is an unproved assertion, but, if it is granted, the leaders of the Coali-
tion still had it within their power to guide it on the lines which
they laid down at the beginning with abundant support from the
serious and sober part of the country. It is customary to lay the
whole blame on Lloyd George for what are now admitted to have
been the excesses of the time, but it is fair to remember that the
driving forces came mainly from the Conservative press, and that
Conservative members of the Coalition were as vocal as he in their
responses to this pressure. Of the two parties to the Coalition it
was in the end the Conservative party which reaped the main benefit,
and Lloyd George who was to be the principal victim, of this operation.
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